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Reading Juvenal can be very puzzling. One finds pungent detail from contemporary life - 
and hence unfamiliar vocabulary and the like; but one is also perplexed by the poet's 
strange and ingenious way of putting things. The combination is curious. We seem to be 
shown, and invited to share, a sharp and immediate response to experience; yet the poet's 
expression is continuously devious, and so draws our attention onto itself. 

What is the relation in Juvenal between language and content, reality and poetry? Is he 
foremost a fierce critic of society? Is he a pragmatic epigrammatist who values his material 
for the phrases he can write about it? What, for him, is this genre of satire? 

It is not the best approach to focus our gaze intently on the real person Juvenal. We know 
practically nothing of him apart from his poems. In reading those poems, we should not be 
straining to see behind them into the true mind of the author: we should be examining the 
works themselves, and their tone, form, and effect. Background knowledge, of course, may 
sharpen our view; the most important background lies in ancient approaches to genre. 

High and low genres 

An ancient work of poetry will usually belong to a definite type, epic, tragedy, or whatever. 
Some of these types are characteristically 'high', some 'low'. The grandeur and intensity of 
the high go with a tendency to stand apart from the everyday world of the reader, with all 
its humdrum objects and processes. Greek tragedy is not set in contemporary Athens, and 
does not dwell on beetles and cheese, on paying the bills or shopping in the market. 
Aristophanes' comedies delight in such things and their vivid 'lowness'. Much twentieth- 
century literature draws out emotion and significance from the apparent trivialities of 
ordinary existence. To ancient sensibility there is something sordid and undignified about 
everyday reality. Comedy and satire, for that very reason, revel in it. 

However, the low genres are also much more openly concerned with the subject of 
literature. Tragedy and epic, the most important high genres, wish in part to immerse our 
imaginations in the worlds they create. They help to sustain this involvement by tightly 
limiting reference to the author, to the audience or reader, or to themselves as literary 
works. They touch little on their own genre, let alone the genres beneath them. The low 
genres, on the other hand, need an awareness of the high ones to bring out their own force. 



to define their own status; and they like disruption, surprise, and oddity. Hence much 
parody of grander works, much direct discussion of the poet and of the nature of the genre, 
and many jolting reminders that the work we are encountering is not reality but literature. 
All this is amply illustrated in Aristophanes again; but so it is too, for instance, in the 
epigrams of Juvenal's older contemporary Martial. 

This double interest, in reality and in literature, can lead to paradoxical effects. A low work 
can stress both that it is actual, immediate, true, and also that it is merely art. But such 
paradoxes are welcomed: these lively genres love to be startling and peculiar. 

Mixing high and low 

Satire I of Juvenal seems at first to reject the unrealities of high poetry for the reality of 
satire and its subject-matter. The poet starts by complaining about all the epic and tragedy 
he has had to hear recited: its mythical and fabulous scenes have become more familiar to 
him than his own house. By contrast with this, the poetry he means to write himself is 
forced from him by the rush of depraved characters who pass his own eyes in the city. He 
goes on to describe the vices of his own particular time, and the description takes 
impetuous wing; we seem embarked already on the satire he is meditating. Finally, the 
reader interrupts and warns Juvenal of the danger in his undertaking, and Juvenal agrees to 
attack the dead, not the living. 

This dialogue between the reader and Juvenal is presented as something which precedes, 
and must precede, the poet's satires. We would expect such a dialogue to begin at the start 
of the poem. Its placing at the end is surprising, and eminently paradoxical. It becomes 
apparent that Juvenal's earlier parade of villains was not what it professed to be, an 
instinctive response to living people: the living have so far been, and will be, free from his 
attacks. (Most of the figures in the parade, indeed, come in fact from the past and from 
literature.) The whole main section of the poem presented with vigour and force a direct 
response to experience: that directness now becomes a paradox. The very warning by the 
reader involves paradox and play. Professedly preliminary to the book , it is in fact part of it, 
and so cannot use a modern example for the dangers of attacking modern vice. 'Set down 
Tigillinus' name, and you will blaze as a human torch.' The form is stark, the warning horrific: 
the character, and the punishment, come from (say) 50 years ago. 

The opening section suggests (we saw) the unreality of grander literature, but not just in a 
down-to-earth fashion. Juvenal elaborates the conception of avenging with work of his own 
the injury done him by listening to the works of others. The notion is fantastic, and comic 
(his own work too will be a bore); it also plays, unseriously, with the epic ingredients of 
violence and honour. 



The poem throughout uses low and trivial language about epic and myth, grandiose 
language of Juvenal's work and genre: he and his exemplars are charioteers and warriors. 
The point of this double reversal is not really that he is elevating satire: even when he 
speaks of satire, deflations are used. Rather, he is playing with the hierarchy of genre. 
However, he is also marking out how his own writing will move incessantly to and fro 
between mock-grandeur (or even grandeur) and lowness. His style is to be perpetually in 
motion, drawing its force from fluctuations between low language and perversions of high. 

So even at the close of the first paragraph: 

cur tamen hoc potius libeot decurrere campo, 
per quem magnus equos Auruncae flexit alumnus, 
si vacat ac placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 

'But why I choose this field to ride in, the field [of satire] through which the mighty offspring 
of Aurunca once steered his horses [Lucilius, the founder of satire] - that, if you're all at 
leisure and ready to receive my account with good temper, I shall proclaim.' The 
paradoxically heroic assertion of his tradition in the relative clause ('per . . . alumnus') yields 
up its tension and dignity in the sudden slackness and Horatian cool of the condition ('si . . . 
admittitis'). The final verb moves to a very self-conscious and ironical pomposity. Such 
movements are basic to Juvenal's whole manner. 

The first poem, then, confronts the reader forcibly with play between literature and reality, 
between high and low. This play greatly alters the impact of the indignatio which Juvenal 
displays in the middle part of the poem, the longest. Yet, although we cannot take that 
indignatio as simple and real, it still has a literary function and force. The drama of that 
section lends energy and verve to the whole poem. Such radical play as we find in this work 
opens the reader's mind to receive in later satires a whole range of effects. We do not get 
another poem which plays with reality and elevation in this same way, to this same degree. 
Many different treatments appear: each poem has its own individual character and quality. 
Juvenal's oeuvre does not doggedly work out a formula or a creed: it explores. 

Juvenal and Umbricius 

Most of the third poem is a narrated speech: it is not an attack on Rome in Juvenal's own 
voice. After an introduction by the poet, Juvenal's friend Umbricius tells of the defects of 
Rome to explain why he is now leaving it. The form is striking, and we should think why it is 
used. 

There is some play with the poet's mind and the poem's status. We might want to assume 
(led on by the introduction) that Umbricius is in his attitudes a mouthpiece for the poet. 



Indeed, the speech addressed to a friend is often made to sound playfully like a didactic 
poem addressed to a reader. At the end, however, Umbricius contrasts himself, who is 
about to leave Rome, with Juvenal, who will stay. When Juvenal goes for country holidays, 
Umbricius will come in his gumboots, and listen to Juvenal's satires, ni pudet Mas, 'unless 
they are ashamed of me [in my rusticity]'. It is suggested, at the very close, that Juvenal, and 
his art, belong to, and need, the city which the poem has spurned. 

The effect of this play, however, is not so subversive as in poem 1. The final paragraph itself 
is made complex in tone by the description of Umbricius' departure. We receive there our 
strongest sense of the lonely figure set against the bustling injustices of the city. Yet the 
poet, as we shall see, does not simply use the character of Umbricius to add force to the 
condemnation of Rome. 

Crucial to the poem is its combining of comic passages with passages of strong emotional 
power. They do not quite stand on an even footing. Take the three sections of 'dangers', on 
fire, crowding, and night. The first gives us the open, lavish pathos of Cordus' catastrophe; 
the third, the comedy of a beating-up, the more wrily amusing for its unfairness (the 
Romans, alas, were much entertained by such things). The second has a comic part on the 
unpleasantness of the crowded streets, and then a pathetic part on death in an accident. 
The calculated divergences of tone are clear. 

The pathetic portions, however, are those furthest removed from Umbricius: the disasters 
happen to people who are not even claimed as his friends, and the accounts scarcely touch 
on himself. In the comic portions he is much involved. He is the victim of the beating-up; it is 
in his toe that the soldier's hob-nail sticks. The closeness of the comic scenes to the speaker 
gives them a special weight in the reader's mind. 

The placing is significant too. The comic third section comes last, and at the close of the 
whole depiction of Rome. Important too is the lengthy section on Greeks which essentially 
begins that depiction. There serious involvement is largely ruled out by the lowness, colour, 
and gusto of the humour (missed only by the most earnest readers). It establishes from the 
start that we do not have in this poem a simple invitation to anger. 

The work joins together diverging tones; but comedy wins the upper hand. Structure and 
form encourage us to feel a certain distance between the statements in the poem and the 
mind of the author. The poem is rich, exuberant, intriguing. 

On human folly 


The tenth satire makes a deliberate departure from Juvenal's ordinary work. For the most 
part, the world of the poems is the world of contemporary society (or some of it), in all its 



low familiarity. This poem does not abandon that sphere but makes it one part in an area of 
greatly expanded extent. The poet deals with the folly of man, and his examples are now 
Greek as well as Roman, long past as well as present or recent; great figures from history 
and even mythology are extensively employed. The instances accumulate with increasing 
density as the poet proceeds through the various objects of human desire. The folly of 
praying for power is shown through one example; then eloquence receives two, martial 
glory three, and long life and beauty receive many. This strengthens the sense of range. That 
sense has various effects; but they gain their force through the breaking of the limits which 
are usual in Juvenal and his genre. 

The impact of this expansion is simultaneously philosophical and literary. We feel, firstly, the 
breadth of Juvenal's vision as a man with insight into the whole human race. (The ideas are 
unoriginal, but within the poem that makes no difference.) Secondly, a sense of poetic range 
had always been present in Juvenal's manner of writing; we now feel this opening out into a 
work where the subject-matter gives the tone a truly ample scope. 

Thus the poem opens: 

Omnibus in terris quae sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangen, pauci dinoscere possunt 
vera bona atque illis multum diversa remota 
erroris nebula. 

'In all lands from Gades in the west to dawn and the Ganges, there are few who can tell 
apart things truly good from things that are extremely different to that, once the cloud of 
error has gone.' The opening sweep displays an imposing elevation of language; this is not 
undercut but varied by the typically wry and quirky phrase (illis to the end) that replaces the 
expected falsa (things not truly good). At the same time, omnibus 'all' is rhetorically 
contrasted with pauci ' few'. This suggests the rareness of the author's discernment. 

The poem also presents all the characteristic interplay of high and low language, but with 
special point: both language and poem deflate the ambitions of men, and expose their folly. 
One world is not enough for Alexander (a sentence begins); he will be content (it ends) with 
a sarcophagus. The longed-for old age shows madidique infantia nasi 'the child's wetness of 
nose' - a mock-grand form for the most undignified content. Juvenal's vision in the poem is 
not that of the sublime tragedian. It is because he starts from a low genre and its down-to- 
earth outlook that he can encompass all levels of reality, and scorn them. 

Juvenal exploits the possibilities available to a lowly genre. Each poem offers a fresh union 
of elements, a fresh handling of the opposites we have discussed. The reality and sincerity 
of the poem are some of the chief things that Juvenal plays with: so we can scarcely view 



the poems as straightforward self-expression. At the same time, there always exist elements 
of passion and elevation; these are used, distanced, distorted to make part of the literary 
whole. It is this literary complexity that demands our attention. Even for the aging, Juvenal 
is exacting to read. 
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